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Billion 

yen (£5.6) 

isthe 

figure for 
Japan's trade surplus in February - 
a level it hasn't reached for 7 


years. This increase of 245% in a 
year is thanks to a noteworthy 
growth in the export of car parts, 
electronic components and 
scientific devices. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Kadena, Okinawa Prefecture 


often been raised, especially by the local population who have challenged the pollution they cause. Some 


economy Slow growth 
for incomes 


Employees of most large Japanese 
companies have received their lowest 
salary rise in four years. This is a 
blow to Prime Minister Abe, who was 
counting on a boost in income to 
encourage household consumption. 
Toyota, often a reference point in 
the private sector, offered a rise of 
just 1,300 yen (£9.3) compared to 
1,500 yen last year. Unions were 


hoping for double 


have simply called for a scaling down, while others, like this woman, have been campaigning to secure 
the departure of all American soldiers who have been in the country since the Second World War. 


san Unbearable 
cost of suicide 

Though measures for preventing 
suicide are starting to bear fruit, 
with a decrease of 5.4% in 2016 
when compared to the previous year, 
the economic consequences of this 
scourge remain high. According to 
the Minister of Work and Health, 
suicides cost the Japanese economy 
£3.2 billion overall in 2016. This 
should encourage authorities to 
continue with their efforts. 


Domo's got the 


You Should too! 


We are connecting 
Japan and the World 
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To revive their tourist industries, some 
local councils have enlisted the help of the 
game Pokemon GO - with mixed results. 


ast year, from the 12th to the 22nd of 
L November, an event based on the globally 
successful game Pokemon GO took place 
in the vicinity of Nakase Park in Ishinomaki, in 
an attempt to promote tourism in the region. It 
was organized by Miyagi Prefecture, with the aim 
of attracting tourists back to the coastal regions 
after their numbers had dwindled significantly 
since the earthquake of March 2011. The Pokémon 
GO Company and its distributor Niantic attended 
the event. As expected by the organizers, the high 
capture rate on offer for the rare species “Lapras”, 
had encouraged many fans to make the trip. Ho- 
wever, town residents who experienced traffic 
jams, illegal parking, or even people intruding on 
private propriety, filed many complaints. 
“The Pokémon GO game will help young people 
get to know more about the current state of 
these devastated areas,” is how Murai Yoshihiro, 
governor of Miyagi Prefecture, described the 
event ata press conference in Tokyo last August, 
in the presence of three fellow governors from 
Iwate, Fukushima and Kumamoto prefectures, 
which were all severely damaged by the 2011 
and 2016 earthquakes. It was an opportunity 
for them to share their strategies to promote 
tourism. Pokémon GO, an augmented reality 
game, has become very successful since its launch; 
the goal is to capture as many Pokémon creatures 
as you can. Taking advantage of the game's 
special characteristics, the intention was to 
support the reconstruction effort in the affected 
areas. By November, three months after the 
conference, the city of Ishinomaki had become 
a pilgrimage site for fans of Pokémon GO. 
By early morning on November the 12th, the 
first day of the event, the number of Lapras caught 
had already risen significantly, and players from 
all over Japan could be spotted, thanks to their 
car registration plates. At midday, several other 
events organised by Miyagi Prefecture took place 
in Nagase Park. “Five years after the earthquake, 
the problems in our regions are being overlooked, 
though the situation remains critical. We hope 
you'll return in ever increasing numbers to visit 
affected places like Ishinomaki,” said the governor 
when welcoming the visitors gathered there. 
The event included a live Pokémon show, a pho- 
tography competition featuring Pokémon captured. 
in the region, and a food festival with different. 
stands serving local speciality dishes such as stir- 
fried Ishinomaki noodles and octopus soup from 


More than 10,000 people came to hunt Pokémon in Ishinomaki last November. 


Minami-Sanriku. There was also a corner set aside 
for players to collect useful Pokémon tools to aid 
them in their enjoyable quest for monsters. 


Complaints about players 

On the first day of the event, 10,000 players of 
Pokémon GO were recorded in Ishinomaki 
alone. The likelihood of capturing a Lapras was 
so high that crowds of players with their smart- 
phones overwhelmed the city centre. The event 
meant thar the usually empty streets were teeming, 
and Pokémon fans could be seen everywhere, 
glued to their phone screens, crossing roads wi- 
thout due care and stopping traffic by parking 
their cars in the narrow streets. Unsurprisingly, 
residents lodged complaints with the prefecture, 
city council and police. 

Cars from other prefectures were driven excessively 
slowly and parked illegally, so the municipal police 
had to dispatch their patrols to move them on. In 
addition, because numerous players were crowding 
together in usually unfrequented places, local re- 
sidents thought they were acting suspiciously. A 
number of cases were also recorded when parents 
became so absorbed in the hunt for Pokémon 
that they lost of their children and several cases of 
trespass were also reported. In the Kagowaki 
district, people gathered at the cemetery well 
before dawn and one resident told us how annoyed 
she was. "It was as if they had barged into my 
home without taking their shoes off during a 
period of mourning” she explained. Confronted 
with such discontent, the prefecture issued a press 
statement to ask people to use public transport to 
get around. “These people, glued to their phones, 
ignored pedestrian crossings and took no notice 
of traffic lights. The residents were warned to 
take more care, but it would have been good to 


take the benefit to shopkeepers into consideration,” 
reckoned one coffee shop owner, whose’ profits 
had doubled over the event. 


An unexpected ending 
Operation Pokémon ended on an unexpected 
note. On the morning of November the 22nd, 
following an earthquake on the coast of Fukushima 
Prefecture, a tsunami alert was triggered for the 
coastal arcas including Ishinomaki. Initially, the 
Pokémon event had been scheduled to run until 
the national bank holiday on the 23rd, when a 
large influx of people had been expected. However, 
after the alert, the Pokémon fans disappeared as 
quickly as they had arrived. On November the 
22nd a lot of people were still present in the city 
and continuing to hunt for Pokémon, but the 
tsunami alert had unnerved them, especially as 
they were in an unfamiliar place. 
Aman in his forties who had come from Yokohama 
with his family told us: “Our kids wanted to go 
home straight away after the earth tremor. We 
didn't expect it to be so strong”. while a man in 
his thirties who had come from Australia with his 
family to catch Pokémon declared: “The earthquake 
surprised us. We had only arrived the day before 
to search for Pokémon, We found a place to take 
shelter, but the alert was in Japanese, so we became 
anxious”. Another man from Osaka had arrived 
on the night bus ar Ishinomaki station during the 
alert. “I didn't know ifit was dangerous to stay or 
not. I would have felt less uneasy ifthere had been 
signs indicating first-aid posts,” he told us. This 
unexpected incident has revealed a lack of infor- 
mation for tourists about emergency evacuation 
in the event ofa disaster. 
IstiNOMORI HIROSHI, AKIYAMA YUHIRO, 
Tobokono Kenichi & Hirai MICHIKO 
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Large multinationals rely on a fund of know-how in the nations’ small business enterprises, despite the latter's sometimes old-fashioned ways of working. 


The return of machikoba 


Foralong time they were held in low esteem, 
but now small local factories are gradually 
finding favour with the Japanese again. 


spite the difficulties ofthe last few years, 
‘ony remains one of the leading compa: 
nies in Japanese industry. It has factories 


around the world and employs hundreds of thou- 


sands of people. Its gigantic size has meant people 
have forgotten its humble origins in 1946, when 
it was founded by Morita Akio and Ibuka Masaru 
as Tokyo Tsushin Kogyo, as only one ofthe hun- 
dreds ofmachikoba (small local factories) in the 
district of Nihonbashi in Tokyo. Housed in a buil- 
ding of just 10 square metres, the two men were 
set to transform their company into an internatio- 
nal giant in the world of electronics and entertain- 
ment. Sony's success was largely due to the transis- 
tor, thanks to which they created portable radios 
small enough to ft into millions of people's pockets 
throughout the world. However, there are r 
tably few examples of machikoba like Sony, 
have become multi-national companies. Besides, 
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the reputation of these small local companies, where 
values such as hard work and commitment reign 
supreme, became tarnished over time in compari- 
son to the larger firms where ambitious young gra- 
duates dreamt of pursuing a carcer. The latter offe- 
red competitive salaries, better bonuses and longer 
holidays compared to machikoba. 

However, when the economy took a turn for the 
the beginning of the 1990s, the Japanes 
changed their views about these companie 
which represented the industrial backbone of 
the country. Although they weren't able to avoid 
the crisis completely, due to a dependency on 


worse 


the activity of larger companies, the reputation 
of these small and industrious businesses has 
once again come to be respected in certain quar- 
ters. An illustration of this is the incredible suc- 
cess story of Shitamachi Rocket (Shitamachi 
rokerto), a novel by Ikeido Jun. Published in 
2010, it sold more than 1.3 million copies and 
has benefitted from two TV adaptions, in 2011 
and 2015, and a radio show. The novel tells che 
story ofa machikoba which has to fight for sur- 


vival in the face of larger predatory companies, 
and although fictional, has reawakened interest 
in these small businesses, which have helped the 
economy to take off again thanks to their inno- 
vation and the quality of their work 

Confronted with difficulties of 
of these companies’ bosses have seized the oppor- 
tunity in an attempt to remind people of their 
importance to the country. They've shown ini- 
tiative, proving that they can still surprise people 
and be ar the cutting edge of technology. Even 
though some machikoba sometimes appear to be 
ghosts from the past due to the old-fashioned 
way they are organized and run, they offer reas- 


ll kinds, some 


surance toa growing number of young people 
who think they can provide a more welcoming 
and sympathetic workplace compared to large, 
faceless companies. This new generation also reco- 
gnize their key values such as respect for hard 
work and always striving to do better. The return 
of machikoba to the foreground might well help 
a few more experience the same destiny as Sony. 

ODAIRA NAMIHEI 


FOCUS S 


CHALLENGE The Japanese Cool Runnings 


To save themselves from having to close 
down, several businesses have got 


together to build a bobsleigh. 


ourist brochures often use the word shi- 
| tamachi (literally low city or "down- 
town", ic. a working-class area) when 
talking about such popular districts as Asakusa 
or Nihonbashi. However, the most authentic 
shitamachi experience one can find nowadays in 
these places are souvenir shops and pale repro- 
ductions of the good old days. In order to find 
the real shitamachi, one must cross the Sumida 
River and explore Tokyo's eastern wards, or go 
south, towards the border with Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture. 
Here lies Ota-ku, Tokyo's largest ward by area and 
the third most populous. You will not find many 
rourist-friendly spots in Ota though. After all it 
is mainly known for its manufacturing industry 
and for having Tokyo's biggest concentration of 
machikoba (small factories). The same people both 
live and work here, so the population is roughly 
the same during the day and the night. 
Ota's long manufacturing tradition goes back 
100 years, to when local fishermen learned how 
to make metal parts for a now-defunct Imperial 
Navy shipyard. However, it wasn't until the 1950s 
that the ward’s current landscape began to take 
shape, with hundreds, then thousands of small 
and medium-sized factories and workshops sprin- 
ging up everywhere and flourishing through the 
boom years thanks to their technical expertise 
and obsession with detail. 
Unfortunately, the bonanza came to an abrupt 
end in the early 1990s due to the changing econo- 
mic situation. Ota’s companies were hit hard again 
by the 2008 financial crisis and the 2011 disaster 
in Fukushima, which prompted big companies to 
subcontract their production to cheaper labour 
markets abroad. As a result, fewer than 4,000 fac- 
tories are currently left out ofthe 10,000 that were 
still operating during the 1980s. 
As they say, desperate times call for desperate 
measures, and that’s what a group of enterprising 
machikoba must have thought when they decided 
to embark on a a daring and outlandish project 
that would rebuild morale and spread the word 
about Ora’s local industry around the world: buil- 
ding a bobsleigh. 
Bobsleighs are like F1 race cars on ice. Building 
one requires a lot of specialized technical know- 
ledge, the kind of expertise that is developed over 
many years of trial-and-error and experimentation. 
Many of the more respected bobsleigh makers are 
currently based in Europe, including such awe-ins- 


piring names as BMW and Ferrari. As the Shita- 
machi Bobsleigh Project's (SBP) chairman Hosogai 
Shunichi has already said many times during inter- 
views in the last five years, “For the last 25 years 
the Japanese economy has been in constant decline 
amid rising labour costs and other problems. At 
Material Co., Ltd, my company, we were lucky 
enough to avoid these problems because we have 
built up technical knowhow, which has allowed 
usto work in collaboration with both the aerospace 
and defence industries. However, we were looking 
for new ways to raise our public image, particularly 


abroad. Then, one day in 2011 a civil servant in 


Around a hundred small businesses have joined forces to achieve success in this challenge. 


Ora approached me with the idea of building a 
bobsleigh”. 

Hosogai had heard that the Japanese national team 
had never used a domestically manufactured bobs- 
leigh before. However, the foreign sleighs were a 
little too big for the Japanese athletes, and the lack 
of Japanese mechanics meant that nobody was 
available to fix problems. 

“As bobsleighs are not equipped with engines, I 
realized this was a good opportunity to use our 
knowhow to develop a new product in cooperation 
with other local machikoba, without having to ask 
for help from a major company,” he recalls. “The 
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Shmach Bobsleigh Project 


Alter failing to convince the Japanese team, the SBP was chosen by Jamaica to help its athletes qualify for the PyeongChang Winter Olympics in 2018. 


problem 


in Japa 


So they borrowed an old German-made bobsleigh 


that nobody had ever built a bobsleigh 


from a university in northern Japan and took it 
apart so see how it was actually made, discovering 
that about 150 different parts were needed. Hoso- 
ga 


thered a group of Ota-based machikoba 


hat 


nersand asked them to join the project. 
was in 2011. Unfortunately, because of Fukushima 
and everything that followed, we didn't really 


" he says. 


make any progress during the first y 
"Things started to move in November when 
around ten companies got together to decide what 
todo. Then, in May 2012, we called a press confe 
rence and were surprised by how many reporters 
came, The day after, many newspaper front pages 
were devoted to our challenge 
More and more companies kept joining, so many 
that now the committee is made up of around 
100 machikoba. Each company then built sec- 
tions of the bobsleigh according to their own 
area of expertise, from metal-cutting and shaving 
to welding, sheeting, plating, et 
instance, specializes in aluminium, while at 
Showa SS Co., Ltd. they use unique proprietary 
techniques to produce metal prototypes for mate- 
rials testing. Another SBP member company, 
Kamijima Netsushori Co., Ltd., uses a metal hea- 


Material, 


r 


ting and cooling process by which they are able 
to enhance its inherent proprieties and make 
steel many times stronger and longer lasting. 

Since all the companies are located in Ota Ward 
and are very close to each other, each time they 
encountered a problem they were able to pool 
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“I think, at first, 
id of sharing their tech- 


their skills and solve it quickl 
many people were af 
nology,” Hosogai says. "They also never thought 
there'd be any financial benefits. But I think it's 
only through wide-ranging cooperation like this 
nthe 
150 parts needed to build the bobsleigh were 


that we can challenge the world”. nd, the 


completed in only 10 days. They're said to be 
stronger than the German ones, which were used 
as examples to work from, because they're shaped 
from single pieces of steel instead of separate 
pieces welded together. The cost of the first pro- 
torype was 18 million yen, 10 million of which 
came from the Ota Ward government, while the 
rest was supplied by Material. 

Hosogai is very pleased with the publicity created 
by the SBP. Machikoba are generally thought to 
belong to the manufacturing industry, but in his 
opinion they should consider themselves as part 
of the serv 
about it, you can have the best technology possible, 
but if you don't find someone who is actually inte- 


e sector instead. "When you think 


rested in what you make, you can't do any busi 
ness," he says. "There'sa saying that technological 
strength in itself does not bring in any money. In 
fact, publicity is essential to spread the word about 
a company's technological knowhow. Without 
good promotion and publicity you're not going to 
accomplish alot. That's one of the reasons why we 
embarked on the SBP”. 

In order to further enhance the project's public 
image, the committee had hoped to convince 
the Japanese national team to use their bobsleigh, 
bur the squad opted fora European-made model 


both for the 2014 Sochi Winter Olympics and 
the upcoming 2018 Games in PyeongChang, In 
the end the Jamaican Bobsleigh Federation de 


ded to use the Shitamachi Bobsleigh in their 


attempt to qualify for next year's event. If suc- 


cessful, their appe; 
anniversary of their famous Olympic bobsleigh 


ance will mark the 30-ye: 


debut, which inspired the Hollywood film Cool 
Runnings. 

The Japanese companies had to make a few changes 
to accommodate the new team's needs, While e 
lier models developed for Japanese athletes had a 
relatively spacious interior, Jamaican bobsleigh 


competitors are said to be more focused on redu- 
cing air resistance. "Until now people had to adapt 
to the bobsleigh,” Hosogai says." We decided to 
do the opposite and customize our bobsleigh to 
the athletes using it. So we're taking a totally dif- 
ferent approach” 
Hosogai’s hope of helping Jamaica 
pic medal may be a little far-fetched, but he 
remains convinced that Ora must change in 


an Olym- 


order to survive and prosper. Small Japanese com- 
panies lack the capital to expand their business 
and compere with mass production in countries 
such as China or Korea. Besides, they need to 
stop relying on big corporations or the govern- 
ment to lead the way, and instead learn to 
embrace innovation on their own terms. The 
only way is to adopt a new strategy and break 
into more customized, high-end manufacturing, 
which is currently dominated by countries like 
Germany and Italy. 


JEAN DEROME 


Sharad toiligh Project 


INNOVATION Stars in his eyes 


Based in the suburbs of Nagoya, 
Ogawa Shuji dreams of making space 
travel available to all. 


suburbs of Nagoya, a display of dozens of 
Japanese dolls hung along the length of a 
wall catches one’s eye. It isan original decoration 
for the traditional celebration to welcome the 
arrival of spring on March the 3rd, and adds a 
bit of colour to this sleepy town. It is almost 
certain than nobody would expect to encounter 
a business whose ambition is to conquer outer 
space in this quiet suburb. Ogawa Shuji, born 
in this neighbourhood and founder of PD Acro- 
space, welcomes his guests with a large smile. At 
46 years old, his appearance is similar to a TV 
presenter. His office and business HQ measures 
only 20 square metres, and his laboratory-come- 
factory is only sightly larger. 
However, the apparently limited resources of 
his business don't prevent him from thinking 
big. His ambition is to make tourism in space 
available to all, by halving cost of the materials 
involved. "If we succeed in reducing costs and 
making the journey from earth safer, we could 
exploit the immense potential of space," he tells 
us, Last year, PD Aerospace brokered a financial 
agreement with HIS and ANA Holdings, two 
Japanese heavyweights in the areas of tourism 
and air travel. This is unheard of for a small busi- 
ness such as the one Ogawa created on his own 
in 2007. To understand the history of PD Aero- 
space, one must first look at Ogawa's own life. 
When he was just a boy, he entertained himself 
by tinkering with engines and repairing and 
inventing toys with his father who was called 
the “neighbourhood Thomas Edison”. "We even 
experimented with reactors,” he remembers with 
a touch of pride. This is how he learned about 
aeronautics, and specifically the pulse engine, a 
type of reactor that looks like a long cylindrical 
pipe. Back then, Ogawa didn't suspect that this 
reactor would become the key to the success of 
his future projects. 
He was already dreaming about becoming a pilot 
or an astronaut "like all boys do”. He tried seve- 


| n Arimatsu, a district full of history in the 


ral times to join the Japanese Self-Defence 
Forces, but in vain. Far from abandoning his 
childhood dream, after his studies at Fukui Uni- 
versity, Ogawa joined a team of engineers from 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Japan's flagship 
company and the engineers behind the famous 
Zero fighter jet. For four years he refined his 
knowledge of aeronautics in a part of the com- 
pany that was developing fighter planes, but in 


rocu @ 


TUTUP rm TTT 


The CEO of PD Aerospace has never abandoned his childhood dreams. 


1999 he lef to join the University of Tohoku 
in Sendai, where he worked on methods of space 
propulsion. Healso studied to become an astro- 
naur, but his hopes were dashed with the acci- 
dent of the Columbia space shuttle in 2003. 
"They then stopped recruiting astronauts,” he 


tells us. 

Itwasat the time when he was studying in Sen- 
dai that he came across the idea that would 
become the foundation stone of his future pro- 
ject: the similarity between a jet engine and a 
rocket engine in the second the fuel ignites. It's 
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The success of his project largely depends on the development of a dual propulsion engine. 
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The former Mitsubishi engineer convinced travel giants HIS and ANA to invest in his project. 
a fact that one of the biggest problems with the zer used to ignite the flame in the combustion 


rocket engine used in most space shuttles, whose chamber. “It’s just too heavy, when we need it 
structure resembles a pulse reactor, is the oxidi- to be as light as possible to reduce costs,” Ogawa 
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explains. He tells us how the weight of the shut- 
tle is the key issue for every spacecraft engin 
For example, Virgin Galactic, an Anglo-Ame- 
rican start-up, has designed a plane that takes 
the space shuttle up to 15,000 metres before its 
rocket engine ignites. This means the shuttle 
doesn't need fuel for take off, but incurs main- 
tenance costs for both the plane and the shuttle. 
The jet engine, unlike the rocket engine, uses 
air as an oxidizer, so Ogawa's idea is to create an 
engine that combines the characteristics of both. 
"What if we replaced part of the oxidizer with 
air?, I asked myself”. This idea to create an 
engine with two means of propulsion, that uses 
both air and a separate oxidizer, had never been 
hit upon before and Ogawa patented it in 2012. 
A shuttle equipped in this way, with a pulse 
detonation engine (an engine similar to the pulse. 
reactor but more powerful), will travel up to 
15,000 metres before the oxidizer kicks in once 
the air is used up. For the return journey, the 
shuttle does the same but in reverse order. "To 
this day, Virgin Galactic estimates the cost of 
travelling into space at $250,000 per person. 


r. 


We think it’s possible to cur this cost by 45%,” 
he suggests. 

Making space accessible to everyone is only the 
first step for Ogawa Shuji, who aims go much 
further. With his revolutionary engine, he wants 
to make it safe and easy for people to travel into 
space, and open up an era of commercial space 
travel. From setting up solar panels in space to 
creating a system for monitoring the weather, 
from the concept of a “space wedding” to the 
development of a high speed transport system 
using suborbital routes, the potential uses for 
Ogawa's Shuji's engine are limitless. This vision 
of the future is exciting, and led him to leave 
Mitsubishi to create PD Aerospace in 2007. “On 
TV, I saw an American start-up called Sc. 
‘Composites win the famous Ansari X Prize, 
he recalls, “I had the ideas and the required 
and I told myself that I could do the 


experti: 


same". 

Yet setting up a company such as PD Aerospace 
in Japan, even with Ogawa's experience and 
determination, was not an easy ride. Back then 
the start-up concept was hardly known in a 
country where the overwhelming majority of 
22-year-olds were used to the idea of working 
in the same company until retirement. “invited 
colleagues to join me, but no one dared. They 
d a stable life-style,” he muses. 
why he went back to his father's "lab" 
where he used to have fun repairing toys thir 
odd years ago. Without any employees or the 
support ofa large compar 
Ogawa Shuji had to rely 
“IFI had complained about lacking this or that, 
it would have been impossible to create a space 
shuttle 
To solve the issue of finance, he travelled around 
the Japanese archipelago to m. 
tried to convince them of the huge potential of 
his project. In 2009 he entered a hackathon 
event and came second. That evening, after the 


and with no mone 


solely on his passion. 


he jokes. 


investors, and 


competition, he approached Sawada Hideo, 
CEO of the tourism company HIS, who had 
vored for his project in the final round. With 
his usual outspokenness, Ogawa asked for finan- 
cial help, and Sawada, who had also dreamt of 
becoming an astronaut when he was a child, 
agreed to give him that help. His project also 
caught the attention of the president of All Nip- 
pon Airways (ANA), Katanozaka Shinya, who 
visited his laboratory. “His lab was neither large 
nor well equipped,” the former joked during a 
press conference to publicize the collaboration 
between the three companies, “but I was impres- 
sed how passionate he was about his work". 

This partnership allowed him to raise the equi- 
valent of around £357,000, a big step forward 
for Ogawa Shuji, who had been forced to post- 
pone some of his project due to lack of invest- 
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Ogawa's goal is for a first flight test in 2020, in time for the Tokyo Olympic Games. 


Work takes place in a confined space. 


ment. "With the support of both companies, 
finally, my project is making progress,” he says. 
"But it's only the beginning. Irs still far from 
enough to implement my project fully”. Ten 
years after it was founded, PD Aerospace now 
has a team of forty people, including both paid 
staff and those who volunteered at the beginning 
when they were still unable to recruit. Despite 
progress with finances and human resources, it's 
clear that Ogawa's project is far from complete. 
“If there were a total of a hundred stages, I'd say 
we're at the third stage,” he explains, frowning. 


Developing an engine with two propulsion sys- 
tems, the key to the project, is only half finished. 
"We've already completed the rocket engine. 
Now we need to work on the pulse detonation 
engine and assemble them together,” he explains. 
Time is of the essence, as he wants a test flight 
to take place in October, and a space shuttle and 
crew in the air by 2020, the year of the Tokyo 
Olympic Games. “I need ten brains,” says Ogawa 
Shuji, a man who has never given up on his chil- 
dhood dreams. 

YAGISHITA YUTA 
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THE FUTURE Make way for women! 


Suwa Takako's success in a very 
masculine milieu has set a benchmark 
for women throughout Japan. 


or Suwa Takako, the decision to take her 
ther's place was practically made for her. 


Irall happened on a cold and rainy evening 


in April 2004. Suwa, then 32 years old, was 
called to the hospital. Her father Yasuo, founder 
and president of Daiya Sciki, a company specia- 
lizing in the production of measurement machines 
for cars, had just been admitted to the emergency 
ward, The doctor told her that it was acute 
myeloid leukemia and that her father had only 
a few days left. Takako never really had time to 
weep about her father's situation though. At 
Daiya Seiki, located in Tokyo, about thirty 
people worked for important clients such as 
Nissan; it was crucial that her father's hospitali- 
zation did not stop this work. So her priority 
was to collate all the practical information she 
could, such as where the bank books and the 
safe-deposit box code were kept. The doctor's 
prognosis was correct and a few days later, Yasuo 
died. His d 


worry about the company!" He was only 64 


ghter barely had time to say: "Don't 


and had hoped that Takako would succeed him, 
but the decision wasn't an easy one for her, as in 
many people's eyes she was just a housewife. “I 
thought about it for a month,” she recalls. She 
was already married at the time and didn’t need 
to earn a living. Furthermore, her husband was 
about to travel to the US for work. "I wanted to 
go with him and learn English” she admits 
Having already worked as an engineer for two 
years at Hitachi Automotive Systems, a company 
ady knew what 


making spare car parts, she al 


it was like to be a female manager in this almost 
exclusively masculine milieu. 
To help make up her mind, she spoke with each 


and every one of the company's employees. She 


asked them: “Would you go on working for the 
company if were to become its CEO?” and the 
oldest employee simply replied: “We want you 
to take over from Yasuo”. She finally made the 
decision in May 2004, and became the new head 
of Daiya Seiki. Thirtec 


has never regretted that decision, However. 


years later, she says she 


Takako didn't take on her father's role without 
introducing some ideas of her own. She knew 
the company's strengths and weaknesses and her 
two years spent at Hitachi had also given her an 
opportunity to form her own ideas, telling us 
that “What I learnt from that company, which is 
much larger than mine, was very useful”, Her 
father had already asked her to work in the factory, 
which had given her the opportunity to formulate 
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ment plans, meaning she was far from 


being the mere "born yesterday housewife” that 
many had thought. 

In spite of her experience and insight, her debut 
was overshadowed by problems with the employees 
and disagreements with the banks. To top it off 
the factory's balance sheet hadn't moved since 
the financial bubble of the 1980s had burst. "We 


Suwa Takako had to fight to impose her ideas, but she finally succeeded. 


needed to reduce the payroll and cut costs,” she 
recalls. After many sleepless nights, she decided to 
take the bull by the horns and sacked five people. 
Her father could never have done such a thing, 
due to the company’s family friendly ethos. Though 
her actions led to feclings of mistrust between her 
and the team, they helped save the company, and 
it’s economic outlook improved. “Thanks to 


Carlos Ghosn's reforms, the difficult situation 
for Nissan, one our main clients from my father's 
time, improved" she explains. The recovery from 
this crisis allowed her to refuse a take-over bid 
thata bank had advised her to accept. The money 
men had prematurely judged that Takako would 
not be able to manage the company, and had en- 
couraged her to merge with another firm. 

Once the threat had been dealt with, she proceeded 
with other, more essential reforms, Her idea was 
to develop the same work-flow management sys- 
tems that she had observed at Hitachi to manage 
areas such as cost and product quality, whilst 
making sure to maintain the factory s family 
friendly atmosphere. Today, she admits that she 
had a few difficulties making herself heard back 
then. Not only was she a woman, she was also 


younger than most of the employees. "People 
didn't even want to sit round the 
she remembers. However, the efficacy of Suwa 
Takako's choices proved correct, and criticism 
gradually disappeared. “They 
engineers. As soon as they see what works, they 


have no problem doing their best to improve 
the system,” she says with admiration, Due to 
these shrewd decisions and the growth in demand 


linked to Nissan's recovery, by 2006, the company's 


operating profithad risen by 5% in the two years 
since she had succeeded her father. 

In 200 
of her reforms, which involved rejuvenating the 


ikako switched to the second tranche 


team and passing on skills to the younger genera- 


tion. Since her father’s time, Daiya Seiki had 


maintained a solid reputation with its customers. 
The production of the measurement machines 
the 
requires extreme precision, with some veteran 
factory employees are capable of hand making 
“Do you 
know what that represents? A micrometer is the 
size of a particle of cigarette smol 
only five companies in Japan capable of doing 
what we do,” she says proudly. At the time, the 
average age of the team was 53. An ageing workforce 
and problems of succession are common to many 
of the machikoba (small urban factories) such as 
Daiya Seiki, that were created between 1950 and 
1960, so to attract younger employees, Takako 
emphasized Daiya Seiki's family atmosphere as 
its “main strength”. She also created an internship 
and mentoring system for people with no expe- 
rience, and tried to introduce mediation between 
the older and younger engineers. She even organized 
barbecues, to which the employees’ families were 
invited. She claims that “today our age pyramid 
is perfect. We've recruited twenty people since 
2007, which has lowered the average age to 38”. 
Little by lite, her exceptional carcer has attracted 
the media, who are on the lookout for a female 
manager who can act as a figurehead for the in- 


make, essential for the manufacture of cars, 


some devices to the exact micrometré 


:. There are 


One of Suwa Takako's priorities was to rejuvenate her team. Since 2007, the average age has dropped by 15 years. 


tention of Japanese society to break with old 
habits. In a country where the percentage of 
women managers remains around 10%, her career 
isa dream, and in 2012 she received the “Woman 
of the year” prize awarded by the magazine Nikkei 
Woman. “I feel responsible for Japanese women 
who want to work in the same way as men, but 
can’t. I have to continue being a role-model for 


them,” she says. Since her award, Suwa Takako 


has attended around a hundred conferences per 
year. CEOs of machikoba threatened by inter- 
national competition and problems of succession 
These companies 
are technologically strong, but they're not good 


are desperate for her advice. 


The company’s production rate has thrived since demand has recovered. 


at communication,” she suggests. “The next 
decade will be crucial for the transmission of 


technological skills. These two factors are essential 


ese companies are to survive,” she adds. 
As for Daiya Seiki, the company is already ex- 


porting abroad co the United States, Mexico 


and China, For Suwa Takako, globalization is 
an opportunity to find more customers. Even 
Donald Trump's election to the White House 
has not dented her optimism, as when asked 
about the new American president's protectio- 
nism, she declares: “If he builds car factories in 
t could be an opportunity for us! 

VY. 


his country 
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EXHIBITION Kusama Yayoi retrospective 


The Tokyo National Art Centre is 
holding an exhibition dedicated to this 
exceptional artist until the 22nd of May. 


henasked to name internationally 

famous Japanese artists, most people 

will probably answer Ono Yoko 
(whose brilliant career is perennially obscured by 
her being Mrs John Lennon) or Kurosawa Akira. 
However, few people can match Kusama Yayoi's 
presence on the world stage and the profound in- 
fluence she has had on many contemporary artists. 
After all, she recently ended up in Time magazine's 
list of the world's '100 Most Influential People’ — 
the only Japanese to make the list. To many people 
her name may not be familiar, but her polka- 
dotted works and brightly coloured giant pumpkins 
are instantly recognizable. 
Last year, Kusama's In Infinity exhibition toured 
Scandinavia, while Infinity Mirrors is currently 
being shown in a few cities in North America. 
However, the best place to be right now if you 
are a Kusama fan is Tokyo, where the National 
Art Centre is showing My Eternal Soul, one of 
her biggest exhibitions to date and a tour de force 
covering the artist's entire career from her early 
beginnings to her most recent work-in-progress 
project, Chronologically speaking, the exhibition 
starts at the end: we enter a huge space whose 
walls are covered with 132 pieces never-before- 
seen in Japan. These large scale works belong to 
the 500-painting strong "My Eternal Soul series, 
on which Kusama has been working frenetically 
since 2009. 
As she says in the visitors’ audio guide, every day 
(weekends included) she gets up at 9 am. and 
leaves the psychiatric clinic where she lives to go to 
her atelier. There she works on her paintings until 
it gets dark. "I'm so focused thar I even forget to 
eat, and there are times I'm so tired thar I faint," 
she says. paintings are started with no preliminary 


sketching at all, by covering the canvas in one or 
two colours. Then she adds another colour on top 
of them. “I let my hand go freely without really 
thinking about what I'm doing.” she says. “I'm 
connected to cach and every work I make because 
they all come from my heart. They all reveal the 
ups and downs of my mental state”. Apparently 
she works so quickly and with such concentration 
that she manages to finish one 194 x 194 cm? 
painting in just 2-3 days. “I never stop to think 
about what I'm going to do next,” she says. “My 
ideas come to me non-stop while I'm painting, 
‘one after another”. 

The series is noted for its extreme variation, with 
figurative motifs and abstract patterns coexisting 
freely. It’s a riot of funnily scary faces, amocba and 
thousands of small spying eyes. Some of these 
works are monochrome, while others display an 
array of colours including gold, silver and copper. 
Even considered onc at a time, most of these works 
are really beautiful, but the overall effect of seeing 
all of them next to one another is overwhelming, 
We are left with the impression of a crazy genius 
who is completely obsessed with her art. 

The great novelty of this display is that people are 
actually allowed to take pictures in this particular 
room (but only with a smart phone). So, at last, 
slow-paced, quiet contemplation is being replaced 
by people dashing from one corner of the room to. 
another, trying to take as many souvenir photos as 
possible. Luckily, this is the only place where pho- 
tography is allowed. 

The next room is quite surprising, especially for 
people who only know Kusama's later works. Here 
we can see her early drawings and paintings. As a 
child, Kusama was plagued by hallucinations (the 
violets that grew near her house would turn into 
people's faces and begin to talk to her) and began 
painting to escape her fears. She studied Nihonga 
(traditional Japanese painting) at the Kyoto Mu- 
nicipal School of Arts and Crafts. In the 1950s, 


Kusama was depicting both abstract and natural 
forms and developed a variety of motifs based on 
plants and animals, the planets and the universe, 
Her works from 1950-52 show a maturity that 
belied her young age. Looking at Accumulation of 
the Corpses (1950), one can only try to imagine 
the kind of nightmares and hallucinations she ex- 
perienced at the time. Though beautiful and artis- 
tically accomplished, these early works speak directly 
to our deepest emotions. Indeed, when I was there 
a small kid stepped into the semi-dark room and 
cried out “kowai!” (scary). 

We next jump to Kusama's American period. She 
escaped (as she has often said) to the US in 1957 
and settled down in New York in 1958, where she 
grabbed the local artists attention with her Infinity 
Net paintings, several of which can be seen here. 
‘These vast expanses of canvas filled with a mesh of 
monochrome strokes have neither boundaries nor 
centre, and do away with composition. At the 
time they were regarded as fresh and innovative, 
anticipating the aesthetics of the minimalist art 
movement that would become mainstream in the 
1960s. Even today they never cease to mesmerize. 
A few years later, in 1962, Kusama began to 
challenge traditional concepts of sculpture being 
made from wood, metal or stone by creating so- 
called "soft sculptures” — soft phallic protrusions 
attached to furniture and other ready-made objects. 
The ladder and dresser displayed in Tokyo, together. 
with the macaroni-covered coat, have been explained 
as obsessions with sex and food. We also get to see 
her collages, many of which feature the exotic, 
sphinx-like Kusama in twisted self-portraits, or 
self-obliterations, as she calls them. 

One of Kusama’s most outstanding works is Ag- 
gregations (One Thousand Boats Show), that was 
displayed at the Gertrude Stein Gallery in New. 
York in December 1963. It was an installation. 
comprising a boat covered with phallic protrusions 
and painted silver, along with 999 posters portraying 
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the same boat on the surrounding gallery walls, 
ceiling and floor. This has been reconstructed at 
thisexhibition by using Walkingon a Sea of Death, 
asimilar work from 1981. 

Kusama'sfamous pumpkins can be found in several 
places throughout the exhibition. She first saw 
pumpkins in the fields around her house when 
she was a child, and they appear even in her early 
Nihonga paintings. “I was enchanted by the 
charming form of pumpkins and became interested 
in creating large, bulbous, pumpkin-like decorated 
bellies. Their strong spiritual balance appealed to 
me,” she says. 

OF course, such a comprehensive retrospective 
wouldn't be complete without the Infinity Mirror 
Room installation tha first appeared in her No- 
vember 1965 solo exhibition. It features a combi- 
nation ofa mirrored room and electric lights, The 
bright-coloured lights flickering in infinite space 
represent the concrete realization of “the soul wan- 
dering between life and death in an ecstatic space", 
according to Kusama's autobiography. 

The third part of the exhibition covers Kusama's 
return to Japan. Having recently experienced a 
succession of bereavements of people close to 
her, and suffering from mental illness, the artist 
moved back to Tokyo in 1973. While living in a 
psychiatric hospital, she immersed herself in 
creating collages, pasting printed photos of plants 
and animals on paper and adding patches of wa- 
tercolour and gauche paint. Though these works 
are not as famous as her polka dots, infinity nets 
and pumpkins, they show a more introspective 
side to her art. These are also some of the most 
beautiful works she has ever produced. "The uni- 
verse keeps dying and being reborn,” she says 
about them. “This cycle will go on forever, even 
after I die. I'm forever grateful to god who gave 
me my talentand introduced me to the art world. 
I may have created thousands of works, but when 
I'm gone the world will go on forever, even 
without me. Anyway, I'm not afraid of dying”. 
Towards the end of the exhibition we get to see 
Kusama's foray into interior design. The New York 


fashion boutique, which Kusama launched in 1968 
to create and sel her own clothing designs, revealed 
an early affinity for art connected to life in society, 
and in 2000 she started to involve herselfin various 
commercial collaborations, revealing her great bu- 
siness acumen. A good example of this is her work 
with the Osaka-based creative unit “graf” in 2002, 
producing sofas stools, side tables, foor lamps and 
other furniture, with fabric and designs based on 
Kusama's 1992 painting Yellow Tree. You could 
say she might be crazy, but she certainly knows 
how toturn artinto money. Still, one has to wonder 
who would choose to live surrounded by weird 
black and yellow dotted tentacles. 

This is the last room of the show, but following 
Kusama’s infinity themes, the exhibition is laid 
out in a circular way, so that when you reach the 
end, you can start all over again... and again. 
Considering the massive human log jams caused 
by the crowds of people visiting the show, this 
was an excellent idea. 


Having just turned 88, Kusama could be excused 
if she decided to hang up her brushes and ink 


In the only room where photography is allowed, the visitors become elements in a work of perpetual motion. 


CULTURE @ 
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pens and enjoy some rest, but judging by her 
recent exceptional ourput she's not finished yet. 
Indeed, her parting words confirm her commit- 
ment to her art: "Today's world is marked by a 
lot of anxiety connected to ever-growing strife 
between nations and individuals, and to elusive 
prospects for peace. We must, as human beings, 
be ever more determined to build a better world 
through cooperation. I have always been dedicated. 
to my art, struggling day and night to create. I 
intend to continue as long as my heart keeps bea- 
ting, My greatest desire is that my vision of a 
future of eternal harmony among people will be 
carried forward”, 

Jean DEROME 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


My Eternal Soul by Kusama Yayoi. Runs until May 
the 22nd. National Art Centre, 722-2 Roppongi, 
Minato-ku, 106-8558 Tokyo. www.nact.jp 
Chiyoda metro line, Nogizaka station, Exit 6, 
Hibiya metro line, Roppongi station, six minutes 
walk from Exit 4a or the Toei metro line, Oedo 
station, four minutes walk from Exit 7. 


entin, K. 


The Hidden Fortress [Kakushi-toride no San-akunin] 
23th Apr / London 
princecharlescinema.com. 


Art 


The. House: Architecture and Life after 1945. 
23th Mar - 25th Jun / London. 
Wwwbarbican.org.uk. 


Hiroshige’s Japan: Stations of the Tokaido Road 
Until 16th Apr /Exeter 
rammuseum.org.uk 


Night Train to the Stars:5/2:0883153 S REB 


18th May / London. 
www.ukembjapan.gojp 
Reimagining Japanese Craft traditions 
in the Modern Age — Shinichiro 

26th Apr / London 

wwwjapansociety orguk/event 
PikaPika at Home: 
Japanese Accents for London Living 
Until 29th Apr / Sway Gallery in London 
www sway-Gollery.com 


Other 

The World's Largest Japanese English Bilingual 

15th and 16th Apr/ London. 
wwnw-careerforumnet/ 


ing the 
An Esty Modern Tales of se for Children 
/ London 


trocar events 
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EATING & DRINKING 
DINING Eat out or stay home? 2/2 


TRADITION Tango no 
sekku 


Bio 
Founder/ Lifestyle brand Keiko 
Uchida. Loves tradition and beautiful 
craftsmanship, creating a lifestyle where East 
meets West. www.keikouchida.com 


A new "chef hire" service has been 
gaining popularity, both in the UK 
and Japan. 

n Zoom Japan vol S we covered how food 
l delivery services, called demac in Japanese, 

have been an important part of Japanese 
food culture. In recent years a similar pheno- 
menon has established itself and gained popu- 
larity in the UK too, with online services such 
as Just Ear, Hungry House 
and Deliveroo handling 
orders and delivery on be- 
half of a massive number 
of small restaurants. Ho- 
wever, another alternative 
to the run of the mill ta- 
keaway delivery has re- 
cently emerged, with sites 
such as La belle Assiette, : 
Chef X Change and Eho í 
Chef offering a service 
where customers can order 
a professional chefto come 
and cook for them in their 
own homes. 
These sites allow customers 
to to browse the chefs available in their local 
area and the course menus they offer, along 
with prices, to book them online. It is as easy as 
ordering regular deliveries, but the look and 
taste of what is served are much more sophisti- 
cated. Chefs who want to make use of their 


skills to earn some money can apply to be 
featured on the website too. There are many 
people who prefer treating their guests at home 
to eating out in restaurants, but cannot but do 
so just because they don't have enough time, 
and these services help them by making use of 
their unused kitchens. 

All these websites started up in the UK between 


2012 and 2016, bur at the very same time, 
many similar services, such as My Chef and 
Otodoke Chef (lit; chef delivery) opened for 
business in Japan and have become a hot topic 
of conversation there as well. One group that 
these sites appeal to is young Japanese couples 
with small children, who are not really accus- 
tomed to going out and entrusting their kids 
to a nanny, leaving them no choice but to stay 
home. As. chef hire services let them enjoy a 


© 
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Sushi rolls available on Eho Chef. 


restaurant- quality meal without going out, as 
well as giving mum the night off, this has become 
a popular wedding anniversary present given 
by husbands their wives, as well asa treat bought. 
by groups of friends who have children. 
Iris interesting to see how this very same service 
has started gaining popularity in both the UK 
and Japan, despite the quite different cultural 
approaches to dining out. This new idea has 
created a vital link between chefs looking to 
entertain people outside of the restaurant en- 
vironment and gourmets who prefer to enjoy 
fine cuisine in the comfort of their own homes! 
Satomi HARA 
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1- Slice the radish into quarters of 1 to 2 centimeters 
in thickness. 
2- Heat the sesame oil in a pan before frying the 
pork, cut into 3cm slivers in it 
- Add the sliced white radish and continue to stir fry 


4 - Pour the dashi broth over, adding soja and mirin 
sauces to the dish. Let the stew simmer for 
about 10 minutes with the lid on. 

5 - Once the white radish is cooked, remove the 
lid and continue cooking until the juices have 
boiled off 

6 - Serve warm with the sweet peas as garnish. 

Tips : You can also use pork belly or swap the white 
radishes for turnips. 


1 white radish (daikon) 
200g of sliced pork 
A handful of sweet peas 


1 tablespoon of sesame oil 
1 tablespoon of mirin sauce 
200 ml of dashi cooking stock 
2 tablespoons of soja sauce 
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With its 12,000 olive trees, the Ushimado Olive Garden is one of the city's most prized locations. 


Setouchi, a whiff of the Aegean Sea 


Situated to the south of Okayama 
Prefecture, this port city attracts 
ors with the riches of its region. 


uch landscapes are rare in Japan, aren't they? 
A calm sea, boats sailing to the litle islands 


across from the city. People are peac 


there's no stress, and the food is delicious," says Hat- 
tori Yoshiro, director of the Ushimado Olive Gar- 
den. From his olive grove, the hill offers a stunning 
view across to the islands ofthe Inland Sea. The dli- 
mate, like the waves on the shore, is calm and gentle, 
the sky, blue and cloudless, encourages you to take 


a walk, and it is easy to imagine a joyous summer 
punctuated with swimming and other nautical acti- 
vities. This breathtaking observation point is sur- 
rounded by 12,000 olive trees, which highlight its 
resemblance to the Mediterranean but there's ano- 


ther reason for comparing the Ushimado coastline 
of Setouchi to the Aegean Sea. Hattori continues 


to stroll around. “This garden is very much appre- 
ciated by young couples,” he says after noticing two 
students kissing on a bench. Aged 32, he'sjust taken 
over the garden his grandfather created in 1942. 
Irsa city institution, and a source of local pride, as 
products made from the 10 tons ofolives produced 
by the business every year are famous across the 


country. "We produce extra-virgin olive oil, but our 


main activity remains cosmetics, which we have 
made since 1949" he explains, adding that "An olive 
grove is difficult to cultivate in the archipelago, 
because typhoons sometimes rip out the trees. And 
there's an insect that’s currently spreading rapidly 
across Japan, the hanakizoumushi, which makes 
holes in the olives. Ir'sa nightmare!” 

However, that hard work is rewarded, as the quality 


of Ushimado's olives is renowned across the whole 
archipelago, Hattori tells us about his range of cos- 
oap and bubble bath. "We 


metics such as body oi 
have a little cosmetic gard 
geraniums and rosemary. We don't use artificial 
colouring, All ingredients are plant based. We high- 
light che many benefits of olive o 
for example, that olive oil bubble bath keeps the 
water hot even after you get out? It's very handy in 
winter". There is another Japanese island famous 
forit's olive production though. “It’s Shodoshima, 
which we can sce from the hill But it has a different 
fragrance,” Hattori explains. In Ushimado, every- 
thingis handmade, no machines are used, not even 
for harvesting, 

While walking through Setouchi, you soon notice 
that this small city, in the rural prefecture of 
Okayama, takes great care to promote its local naru- 
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ral produce and its small-scale traditional crafts. As 
a farming region, it's proud ofits vegetables, as well 
as its oysters, which are ranked second for quality 
in the country. It'salso known internationally for 
its pottery and its know-how in crafting traditional 
Japanese swords. All the residents seem to be invol- 
ved in the promotion of this local know-how; they 
all sell each others products, as well as cabbages, 
tomatoes or salad from the local farms. 
After ewenty years of working at Canon in Tokyo, 
Okura Hideyoshi returned here “to take over Ichi- 
monji, my mother’s udon (wheat-flour noodles) res- 
taurant," he says. At the time he had no idea of what 
his life asa noodle restaurant manager would be like. 
“When I started in 1995, I wanted to do it whole- 
heartedly. I said to myself that if was going to make 
noodles, I might as well know everything about them 
from A to Z” he recalls. He did his research, and 
found a recipe made from local flour that nobody 
else was producing, He decided to invest and grow 
the cereal himself to relaunch its production. Then 
he equipped his restaurant with a Bour-making 
machine. “At first it was incredibly difficult. 'm an. 
autodidact, I learnt as I went long, and it took time. 
The taste was too different from what my compe- 
titors offer as they import their noodles... Customers 
preferred theirs because the taste never varied”. 
However, Okura persevered and his son came to 
give him a hand. "With his help, I was able to perfect 
my technique faster" he says. Nowadays, the res- 
taurant is never empty. He also grows his own vege- 
tables and raises ducks organically to serve with with 
theudon. “Since 2012, I've worked solely with local 
producers. Everything that’s served in my restaurant 
is 100% produced in Setouchi," he maintains 
proudly. He has even received an award from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry for his efforts 
in the production of konmugi, his mous long lost 
flour. Okura Hideyoshi is also one of the organizers 
of Setouchi market, which takes place on the last 
Sunday of every month, just a few steps away from 


his restaurant. 
This promotion of everything local goes hand in 
hand with a respect for the produce and an avoi- 


dance of waste, expressed as “mottainai” in Japanese. 
Akiyama Hideyuki has made his profession out of 
this ethos, by creating shop that is unique in the 
world. “When I was little, I used to love dagashi, 
those Japanese sweet and savoury treats that could 
be found everywhere for a dozen yen. With a hun- 
dred yen of pocket money, I was the king of the 
world,” he recalls. Nowadays, these dagashi shops 
have practically all disappeared from the nation's 
streets to be replaced by supermarkets. Akiyama 
expresses how “Opening this shop meant preserving 
the dagashi tradition as well as trying to reduce 
waste". 

His shop is just like Aladdin's cave. There are over 
a thousand different kinds of confectionary costing 
between 10 and 100 yen. 35,000 customers visit his 
shop every year. “And 98% of them are Japanese. 
This reminds them of their childhood, they enjoy 
it” adds Akiyama, who also works hard contacting 
all the big Japanese sweet manufacturers. "I buy all 
of their unsold stock of confectionary that is close 
to its expiry date, but still edible, and I sell them here 
for 10 yen... That way, everybody can enjoy them”. 
For several years, he's also travelled abroad to intro- 
duce other countries to confectionary that exists. 
only in Japan. Last year he was in France and went 


TRAVEL u 


to Paris and Nancy. "Children seemed very happy 
to discover these new flavours. We also presented. 
akamishibai show (paper theatre). Dagashi used to 
be handed out during these performances, so I intro- 
duced them to this tradition”. Akiyama continues 
to tell us abour his philosophy of Japanese sweets; 
“there are two key words to describe dagashi: genten 
(origin) and eigao (smiling faces). I believe this tra- 
dition carries a strong message of peace,” he adds. 

This peaceful and united city is also very generous. 
When the earthquake struck northeastern Japan 
on the 11th of March 2011, Watanabe Koichi, 
Yukiko and their four children saw all their buil- 
dings and their oyster business in Minami-Sanriku 
disappear before their eyes. From one day to the 
next they had lost everything, “I wanted to leave 
and startup again elsewhere, take over a company 
that had no successor to take charge of it,” says 
Yukiko. Bur it wasn'ta simple task. "We knocked 
on many doors... we got many refusals until we went 
toa meeting on oyster farming in Tokyo. A dele- 
gation from Sctouchi was there and we got along 
well. They were looking for someone to take over 
the Ushimado oyster farm, We jumped at the 
opportunity,” she recalls Rearing to go, the couple 
adapted to new ways of working, “The regions all 


The duck udon served at Mr Okura's restaurant is full of flavour. 


17 Half Moon St Mayfair, 
London WIJ 7BE 
Tel-0207 499 4208 
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Setouchi is famous for its traditionally crafted swords. 


use different methods and tools for doing things." 


she explains. The business expanded and the 
nabes now employ 12 people in Minami Sanriku 
after starting out with just the two of them in the 
beginning, This mother of four daughters is also 
reassured for another reason, as the Okayama region. 


is known for being relatively safe from earthquakes 


This comfortable lifestyle attracts more and more 
people from other prefectures. It's called the “u 
turn" phenomenon - people born 
deciding to settle in rural regions 


the big cities 
5 people from 


'é 


»HOW TO GET THERE 


From Tokyo. By train, catch the shinkansen to. 
Okayama. Change for the JR Ako line and get off 
at Oku station. 4:05 hrs. 

By plane: Takamatsu airport (Shikoku), then rent 
a car to Setouchi. 245 hrs. 

From Shin-Osaka. By train, catch the train to 
Okayama. Change for the JR Ako train and get off 
at Oku station. 1:45 hrs. 


neighbouring regions, mainly from Hyogo Prefec: 


ture but also from Tokyo and Osaka, settled in 
Setouchi in 2016," explains Kosugi Kinsuke, a muni: 
cipal worker. “They're between 20 and 40 years old, 


and are principally motivated to settle here for the 


lifestyle and the fact that there are fewer natural 
disasters. Other reasons include business opportu- 
nities and wanting to change jobs” he reveals. 

Takasaka Tomohiro, originally from neighbouring 
Tottori, made his dream come true when he opened 
his cafe, Kinoshita Shoten, in Setouchi. He's only 


ars old and n 


ages a business that employs 


four people. His café offers a sophisticated selection 
ade fol- 


love it 


of coffees, as well as sandwiches and salads 


lowing the principle of "zero food mile 
here. There's a great feeling of solidarity. It'sa won- 
deeful way to live, and to top itall the climate isideal 
-it never snows. I've always wanted to run my own 
shop with delicious hot drinks and snacks to com- 
plement the coffee" he enthuses. Takasaka's shop is 


one of the most popular places to go for lunch. 


A few steps away from Kinoshita Shoten is painter 


and poet Takehisa Yumeji’s childhood home, and 
it's open to visitors. It was transformed into a lovely 
museum where you can learn more about this artist 
who is venerated by many Japanese. It also houses 
several of his works. Takehisa's style is unique: clean 
lines fine silhouettes, few details but poignant sim- 
plicity. Setouchi takes great care to preserve these 
buildings and these local skills. Another example 
can be seen in Shiomachi Karakoto street, that takes 
you back to the Edo era (1603-1868). Two other 
unmissable sights in Setouchi are Ushimado temple 
and Bizen-Osafune's Japanese sword museum, 
where visitorscan learn about the traditional craft 
of katana making with the help of detailed expl 
nations available both in English and French. The 
best time to visit is on Sunday, to watch the city's 


last 5 to 7 craftsmen at work. 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Omoshiroi yo NIHONGO! 


Welcome once again, to the fascinating world 
of the Japanese language. 


n this issue, let's take a look at some 
key words you might see when out 
shopping in places such as supermar- 


kets, clothes shops, grocery stores and the like. 
As you may imagine, these phrases can be put 
to use straight away! 


Taimu seeru (44 1:0) 

- Daily discount time 
In Japan, many food shops institute a 
discount period called a "Taimu seeru (Lit: 
"time sale"), usually starting at around 5 or 6 
p.m. and lasting until closing time. Its 
purpose is to reduce losses on items that are 
nearing their sell by dates and clear out old 
For example, packs of sushi, obento 
aged lunches), sashimi and many other 
foods can be found on sale at bargain prices 
during this time! 


ZOM D 


DTI 


Love, Peace, TRAVEL 


1 
Winner £50 Travel Voucher 
H.I.S. Europe Ltd. 


How to Enter? 


Please go to our website 


www.zoomjapan.infolprize/ 


‘Competition closes on 
9th June 2017. 


Ima ga shun (5-557) = In season 
Different seasonal ingredients can be found all year 
round in Japanese supermarkets. It goes without 
saying that what is currently in season will be fresh, 
tasty and healthy. 

Look out for the ‘Ima ga shun’ labels to ger a real 
taste of the season! 


Feisu kabaa (724 27/\—) 
= Face cover (a cover used for protecting 
clothes from make-up) 

When you try on clothes in shops, particularly in 
high end shops, you might have to use a face cover 
to protect the merchandise from makeup stains 
that would make them unsalcable. When this is 
required the staff will use the phrase ‘Feisu kabaa 
wo otsukai kudasai’ = Please, use a face cover. 
Wearing a face cover is simply good etiquette, 
thinking of the shop and other customers. 


3 soku xx yen (Æx) = 3 for xx yen 


You can often get items such as socks or underwear 
ata cheaper unit price if you buy 3 pieces at the 


Anniversary 


th/ PRIZE) DRAW; 


i 


sakagura 


5 £10 Meal Voucher 
Winners washoku Dining and Sake Cellar 
Sakagura 


Sakura-Cherry Leaf 
Herb Tea/40g 
ES Food Trading 


same time. These offers are also called 'Matome gai 
ga otoku (EEA5FU 452548) literally meaning “a 
good deal to buy things together”. 


Gentei guzzu / shouhin (IRE v / E85) 

= Limited edition goods 
"Gentei" means that there is some kind of 
limit on a products availability, such as the 
region where it is sold, the season it is 
available, a special discount price period or 
that it is a limited run design. 


Corabo guzzu / shouhin (12:57 v X / H) 
= Tie-in or collaboration products 
an abbreviation of the English 
n" and used when different 
brands do tie-in campaigns. For example, a 
sweets manufacturer might collaborate with 
an animation production to make and sell 
sweets branded with the images of characters 
from the show. These kind of goods are often 
limited edition ‘gentei’ merchandise, 


is well, 


Thanks to the support of all our readers, 
ZOOM JAPAN has now reached its Sth 
anniversary. In order to say thank you to 
everyone we are giving away special present 
to commemorate our 5th year. 

Why not enter the prize draw? 


£50 Meal Voucher 
So Restaurant 


2 
Winner 


ZOOM Japan 
Original T-shirts 


5 
Winners 
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| Coming to You This April 


#TOKYO brings you the latest Tokyo info by combing the internet for data on the parts 
-— of the megacity that capture the interest of travellers around the planet. 


Last Saturday of 
Every Month 


13:10 


Available in thi 


